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CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW IRELAND. 
Tue election of December, 1918, brought to its close 
a long chapter of Irish politics. The Nationalist Party, 
whose history had at one time been the history of 
Ireland, was reduced to seven members. Sinn Fein, its 
young rival, captured seventy-three seats. The election 
meant that a new Ireland had come to the front. 

Of the party which had maintained so constant, and 
sometimes so passionate, a struggle, history will say much 
in praise, something in criticism. Pursuing a single 
purpose, it had renounced prizes that politicians value ; 
for alone of Parliamentary parties it accepted no honors. 
Its leaders were men who would have taken no incon- 
siderable place in British Cabinets, if they had once put 
personal ambition first, and the claim of their country 
second. To speak of their work as a failure would be to 
overlook the concessions of local government and 
agrarian reform that were wrung by their resolute 
agitation from Governments convinced against their will. 
Parnell, Davitt, Redmond, Healy, Dillon, and O’Brien 
could point to solid successes as important, in one point 
of view, as those which contemporary politicians had 
gained in other fields. But they had not won for Ireland 
the self-government which seemed so near in Parnell’s 
lifetime, and though it was a British politician whose 
conduct destroyed their party, that party died of the 
disappointment of the Irish nation. 

Everybody noticed about this party in the last ten 
years of its life that it was a party of old men. With 
few exceptions its leaders in 1910 were the men who had 
been its leaders in 1890. This was no mere accident. It 
was asymptom. It was a characteristic of a party with 
which the youth of Ireland no longer mingled its dreams 
and hopes. It had become too narrow in its interests, 
too rigid in its system, too limited in its horizon. Sincere 
and single-minded in its devotion to one object, it was 
not flexible enough or versatile enough in its mastery of 
means, or its use of the moral resources of the nation for 
which it spoke to England. Its centre of gravity was 
not the centre of gravity of Ireland. Every party leans 
on one set of interests, but a party that pursues such 
an object as theirs can least afford to lean too much on 
one interest. The Irish party came to he too much 
a rather exclusive organization, too little of a spon- 
taneous force. You could go into the House of Commons 
and say, “ What these men ask from England is some- 
thing that Ireland wants,’’ but you could not say, “ This 
is Ireland,’’ for as an expression of the temper, interests, 
imagination, and outlook of the Irish people the 
Nationalist Party was incomplete. 

This was, in part, an inevitable consequence of the 
conditions of its special mission. Its business was to 
persuade, or coax, or force, or mancuvre British 
politicians into giving Ireland justice. Its attention was, 
therefore, fixed on the British Parliament. The arts 
necessary to its success were those by which success was 
gained in Parliament; its life and energy had to conform 





to the atmosphere and prejudices of an institution in 


which it was a permanent minority and an alien element. 
In these circumstances it inevitably became less and less 
a medium for the discussion of ideas in Ireland, more 
and more a machine for applying pressure in Parliament 
The new constructive movements that have played so 
important a part in Irish life were largely the work of 
Irishmen outside the party, notably of course Sir Horace 
Plunkett and Lord Dunraven. There was, moreover, 
something of the conservatism of age about the outlook of 
the Nationalist leaders; they were tired men, living 
on a tired tradition; their contributions to the solution 
of concrete problems did less than justice to their 
talents or their experience. They never, for example, 
set Irishmen to think out the problem of the 
satisfaction of Ulster’s claims in a free Ireland, and thus 
left the problem to a British Parliament, which first 
made the mistake of thinking the difficulty negligible, 
and then made the greater mistake of thinking it 
insuperable. Redmond used to say, “ Let Ulster name 


the safeguards she wants, and we will satisfy her.’’ This 
would have been a hopeful method if Sir Edward Carson 
had wanted to solve the Ulster difficulty ; what he wanted 
was something quite different, to use the Ulster difficulty 


as the means of defeating Home Rule. If the Nationalist 
leaders had thrown themselves into this task in 1912, as 
they did at the Convention of 1917, the Home Rule Bill 
might have had a different history. 

But here we come to their capital embarrassment. 
They had to work in the medium of British public life. 
Trish politics were hopelessly entangled in British 
politics, one party using the Nationalists, the other the 
Orangemen. British controversy was particularly fierce 
during the years preceding the war, and thus Ireland 
bore the brunt of the storm that raged round Mr. Lloyd 
George’s personality and programme. Given the confused 
contentions of British politics, the Nationalists could not 
escape from their dilemma. But, by a curious irony, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s absolute dependence on their support 
in the chief crisis of his career placed them in his power, 
for if he threw them over they would appear to Ireland to 
have made an unpardonable blunder in staking every- 
thing on his good faith. The eighteenth-century 
gambling politicians put a debt of honor before all other 
claims, and a tradesman who could not get Fox to pay 
his bill by any other means, persuaded him to pay it by 
tearing it up before his eyes. The Irish party were less 
fortunate. Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime Minister, 
forgot the obligations of Mr. Lloyd George, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the Irish party which had 
pledged its credit on his sincerity paid the penalty of the 
change of mind that followed the change in his 
circumstances and his attachments. 


Tue MEANING OF SINN FEN. 

Sinn Fein represented a departure from the methods 
and traditions of the Nationalist Party, and thus, what- 
ever its own mistakes have been, it avoided the mistakes 
that had marked the life of that party. It looked not 
to Parliament but to Ireland. Readers of Professor 
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Henry’s admirable study (‘The Evolution of Sinn 
Fein’’) know that it sprang from very modest 
beginnings, that at first it was at odds with Labor, 
that for years it was looked on coldly or suspiciously by 
most Irishmen. To-day, it represents, partly by its 
own energy, largely in consequence of the policy which 
has put all Ireland on its mettle, all the forces which 
have been gathering in Irish life for twenty years. You 
would not say of the rich beauty and mystery of A.E.’s 
art, or of the rare quality of Synge’s drama, or of 
Lady Gregory’s vivid sketches, or of the learning and 
scholarship of Douglas Hyde, or of Mrs. Green’s his- 
torical reconstructions, or of the economic courage and 
resourcefulness of Sir Horace Plunkett and the men he 
gathers round him, or of the missionary teaching of 
Connolly or Thomas Johnson; you would not say of all 
this great renaissance in art and letters and economic 
life that it is Sinn Fein, but you would say that it repre- 
sents a power, a hope, a spirit, a range and volume of 
energy, of which Sinn Fein is to-day, from one cause or 
another, in the eyes of the world the symbol and the 
shield. Englishmen know little about the great revival 
of Irish learning artd literature, or of the spiritual 
enthusiasm which inspires this new Ireland. A man like 
Terence MacSwiney, who threw himself heart and soul 
into this life of letters and ideas, caring for nothing 
except his country’s spiritual inheritance, is a puzzle to 
us Englishmen, for most of us still think that if such 
a man has brains, Samuel Smiles will give him the best 
advice about the way to use them. The Workers’ Ed:ca- 
tional Association is, in some respects, the most interest- 
ing movement in our modern life; it is led by men with 
the gift of leadership, like Temple, Greenwood, Mans- 
bridge and Tawney; it is blessed by the trade unions, 
= softly on the back by the Board of Education, and 

elped, not too generously, by the Universities out of 
their inadequate resources. If we could imagine this 
movement, not merely making a gallant uphill fight for its 
ideas, but setting the imagination and ardor of England 
on fire, we should understand what the Gaelic League has 
been to the Irish people. 

This new spirit was seen conspicuously in an 
important aspect of the Sinn Fein movement. There 
was about the Parliamentary party an air, not exactly 
of defeat, but of protest. It seemed to leave 
the initiative to England, The Sinn Fein movement 
adopted the opposite tactics; it treated Parliament as 
Deak had treated the Parliament of Austria. The new 
party, eliciting, as it believed, all the undeveloped 
resources of Irish vitality and confidence, put the 
national demand high, proceeded to organize and to act, 
and showed itself ready to take full responsibility for the 
government of Ireland. This was a great imaginative 
stroke; something like the decision of Garibaldi and 
Mazzini to make a desperate bid for Rome in 1849 
because they wanted to give Rome a new setting in the 
traditions of Italy. The great disease of Irish life was 
diffidence and distrust, inherited from Ireland’s past. 
England had sought to impose her own land system, her 
own aristocracy, her own religion on the Irish people. 
For a century Irish politics had been a struggle to release 
Ireland from the consequences of this aggression; the 
normal tone and balance of public life had been 
destroyed; there was something fatally artificial in 
a society in which nine men out of ten of those 
who had wealth and social influence were political 
ultramontanes, their eyes fixed on another country. 
Ireland’s special genius for co-operative action on demo- 
cratic lines had had little scope in the past, except in 
such movements as the revolts of the peasants and the 
rebellions of her history. Landlords and men of business 
and professional men who had lived through dis- 
turbances of this kind mistrusted the capacity of the 
Irish for administration; in other classes there was no 
tradition of active success. The Sinn Fein Party created 
this tradition. It set up a Government, organized Courts 
of Justice, established a Commission of Inquiry into the 
Economic Resources of Ireland, used and exploited all 
that had been gained for Ireland by the work of the 
co-operative movement, gave Irishmen the impression of 
a Government ready to act, with large ideas and sym- 
pathies, free from prejudices and quarrels of religion, 





or class, or sex, resolute and vigorous in its conduct. 
This was a great moral stimulant to Ireland, and it was 
something more; it converted the classes that had ques- 
tioned Irish capacity. “I never believed Irishmen could 
govern themselves,’’ said an Irish peer, “ until I had 
lived for six months under a Sinn Fein Government.” 


CHAPTER ll. 
ENGLAND'S ANSWER. 

Ir England had been governed by men of sympathy and 
imagination, the problem of the relations of the two 
countries would have been made not more difficult but 
simpler by this change in Ireland. It was easier to 
transact with an Ireland in which all this self-confidence 
and vitality found expression than with an Ireland 
which had come to represent little more than a tradition, 
sincere, passionate, and disinterested, but still a tradi- 
tion. By 1919 all the old obstacles to Irish self- 
government had been removed. The privileged landlord 
class was gone; the old fear of leaving at the mercy of 
a hostile majority men and interests whom we had 
planted on the soil for our own purposes was removed ; 
the Convention had shown that in classes where 
Unionism had been a fixed tradition there was a readi- 
ness to accept self-government; the danger that Belfast 
might be coerced by the Irishmen of Nationalist Ireland 
was seen to be a nightmare; the new movement, if in 
some ways more uncompromising when its face was set 
towards England, was less uncompromising when its face 
was set towards Ulster.* As an Irish problem the 
problem was simpler than it had ever been since English 
statesmanship brought it into being. 

There was another new element in the situation 
which ought to have influenced England as it influenced 
Ireland. It was impossible to shut out the intoxicating air 
of Europe. Ireland saw one people after another emerging 
from its buried past. She was moved and impressed by 
this spectacle. During the war she had been assured that 
Ireland would not be left in the cold when other peoples 
regained their liberty. With a confidence that to-day 
looks pathetic and ridiculous, she sent a deputation to 
Paris in the spring of 1919, and counted on a hearing 
from the group of men who were pulling Europe to pieces 
and setting it up again like a puzzle in colors, in a spirit 
that might have delighted Mazzini and would certainly 
have terrified Burke. For months her ambassador 
kicked his heels in those outer courts where so many 
inconvenient suitots were left to cool their impulsive 
ardor. The door never opened, and she was thrown 
back on England’s sense of justice. 

There have been two great schools of liberal wisdom 
about Ireland in English politics. Fox felt towards 
Ireland as he felt towards every example of national 
wrong; by the charm of his lovable character, as much 
as by the gifts of his splendid mind, he inspired a few 
aristocrats and a few soldiers with his noble passion for 
justice between peoples. The lesson he tried to teach the 
aristocracy Gladstone taught the democracy of last 
generation, using his incomparable power to make this 
dream of justice as strong a spell as Disracli’s dream of 
empire. Unhappily these traditions had no meaning for 
the men who were at this moment our rulers. The 
temper and outlook both of Ministers and of the Parlia- 
ment, which had been elected in the pandemonium of the 
winter to hang the Kaiser and make Germany pay for 
the war, can be described in a single sentence. If these 
men had been our rulers in 1906 they would have refused 





*A Sinn Fein Convention held in Dublin towards the end of 
Avril, 1914, agreed to make the Ulstermen, on behalf of Sinn Fein, the 
following proposals: (1) increased representation, the Ulster repre- 
sentation to be increased by 15 members, two members to be given 
to the Unionist constituency of Rathmines; (2) to fix all Ireland 
as the unit for the election of the Senate and secure representation 
to the Southern Unionist minority by prcportional representation; 
(3) to guarantee that no tax should be imposed on the linen trade 
without the consent of a maiority of the Ulster representatives; 
(4) that the Chairman of the Joint Exchequer Board should always 
be chosen by the Ulster representatives; (5) that all posts in the 
Civil Service should be filled by examination; (6) that the Ulster 
Volunteer force should be retained under its present leaders as 
a portion of an Irish Volunteer force, and should not, except in case 
of invasion, be called on to serve outside Ulster: (7) that the Irish 
Parliament should sit alternately in Dublin and _ Belfast.— 
See HENRY, “ The Evolution of Sinn Fein,” p. 150. 
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South Africa her freedom, and that mad experiment, as 
Mr. Balfour called it, would never have been made. 

The European analogy which impressed Iveland and 
the world at Paris made no impression on the British 
Government. Queen Victoria used to deprecate all 
encouragement to Nationalist movements in Europe on 
the ground that a Nationalist agitation in Ireland would 
be embarrassing to England. Gladstone, similarly 
consistent, having made himself a great fgure in the 
public life of Europe by his friendship to the Italian 
cause, could not refuse licland what he had demanded 
for other peoples. But our present Ministers could say 
without discomfort, ‘‘ We have made a new map of 
Europe in which we see the names of Poland, of Czecho- 
Slovakia, of Esthonia, and half-a-dozen new nations, 
but we do not see the name of Ireland.’’ Was this 
hypocrisy? Or was it want of imagination? It was 
probably simply that the restoration of these peoples 
never appeared to Ministers as an act of justice to the 
submerged nations; it only appeared to them as an 
arrangement convenient to the principal Powers. For 
the Paris Conference, which should have resembled 
the scene in the French Revolution where the nobles laid 
aside their privileges, resembled rather a meeting of the 
triumvirs dividing the world, concerned only to consoli- 
date their several possessions. Thus Ministers, dis- 
regarding all the language they had used to the world in 
the war, could talk of Ireland as if they were still living 
in the days when nobody dreamt of seeing Poland free, 
though of course Ireland’s position was worse when, 
instead of being one of the submerged peoples of Europe, 
she found herself the only submerged nation left. And 
Ireland had fought for the Allies, whereas some of the 
new peoples, from no choice of their own, had fought 
for the Central Powers. 


CoERCION AND CONTEMPT. 

Ministers made no response to the demand Ireland 
presented in due constitutional form, nor did they release 
her from the anomalous conditious they had imposed on 
her. Yet, if only in the interests of order, the restora- 
tion of Irish liberties was of moment to both countries, 
for no nation is at ease under a military occupation. The 
problems of the peace were insistent; so were the 
industrial crises of the early spring; Ministers could 
plead these distractions, but some of them at any rate 
should have known that the world does not stand 
still because men are busy. The months slipped 
by; Irishmen had been singularly patient under 
great provocation—during the year 1918 there 
had been 1,100 political arrests and numerous raids— 
and now, for the first time, policemen were murdered. 
Still the Government disclosed no plan, though pressed 
on all sides in the House of Commons, and offered no 
negotiations. In July, Sir Edward Carson made a 
threatening speech at Belfast, in which he said that he 
would call out the Ulster Volunteers if the Government 
introduced a Bill that was not to his liking. Ministers, 
when asked what they were going to do about this speech, 
declared that he had done nothing to bring himself with- 
in reach of the law, though it was notorious that boys had 
been sent to prison in Ireland merely for carrying an Irish 
flag. In September, 1919, the Government suppressed 
the Dail (the Parliament set up by the seventy-three 
Members), the Sinn Fein organizations in certain counties, 
and several newspapers. In November they suppressed 
the Sinn Fein organizations throughout Ireland. In 
December they arrested and deported the leading Sinn 
Fein members, and raided the Dublin Mansion House. 
In December there was an attempt on the life 
of Lord French, the Viceroy. In the closing days 
of the year Mr. Lloyd George introduced a Bill which 
proved to be as repugnant to Dominion Home Rulers and 
to the Unionists of the South as it was to Sinn Fein. 
The Bill set up two Parliaments with equal powers, one 
for six of the Ulster Counties, the other for the remain- 
ing twenty-six counties of Ireland ; sanctioned the setting 
up of a Federal Council of forty members, if the twenty- 
six counties would allow the six to nominate twenty 
of them; transferred a number of services to the two 
Parliaments, but withheld the financial control, without 











which no Irish Parliament could hope to do justice to 
the needs of Ireland. 

England might have said, ‘‘ We will put you in the 
place of one of the great Colonies, which would mean 
that you will sit in the League of Nations as a nation.”’ 
She might have said, ‘‘ We will repeal the Union and 
go back to Fox’s Act of 1783, declaring your Parliament 
independent, and preserving only the unity of the 
Crown.’’ She might have said, ‘‘ We will give you 
your independence, making a treaty for our mutual 
defence.’’ She might have said, ‘‘ We and you will put 
our heads together and devise some form of partnership 
that preserves your dignity and secures our safety, for it 
is the boast of the British Empire that it has devised 
a hundred schemes by which diverse societies can lean on 
one common system, and yet preserve their own 
identity.’’ Instead of this, she said, at a moment when 
the Irish memory was tossing with all the emotions and 
passions of Irish history, “ No: we will not discuss with 
you the Government of Ireland or the relations of Ireland 
and England. We are repealing the Act of Unicn, and 
will put in its place what we please. We will give you 
something that would seem very generous if we gave it 
to a discontented Yorkshire, and until you accept it we 
will govern you as if you were Sierra Leone or Fiji.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE OUTLAWING OF TRELAND. 

‘“Treland is precisely in the state which a person 
well acquainted with the subject defined to be des- 
potism, when the executive power is everything and the 
rights of the people nothing.’’—Fox, March 23rd, 1797. 
Atmost everything that has happened in the last few 
months was implicit in the decision of the Government 
in 1919. Few Ministers, perhaps, realized this at the 
time. Englishmen live so much, and so successfully, by 
compromise that they come to look for the spirit of com- 
promise in the processes of fate. They cannot believe 
that cause and effect stand in that bleak, unqualified 
relation in which they refuse to present any political or 
moral problem to their own minds. They think that 
Nature shares their hatred of sharp alternatives; that 
they can make Hernani’s bargain, and pay something 
less than Hernani’s price. La fatalité s’accomplit in the 
history of peoples as ruthlessly as in the play, but 
politicians are still taken by surprise when the horn 
sounds. They will not realize that there are moments 
when to refuse to do A is to invite B; when the rejection 
of one alternative commits you, not to some neutral and 

colorless temporizing, but to the choice of the other. 

Ministers had come to such a crisis. England could 
meet Ireland’s demand in the spirit of democracy. 

The alternative was inexorable. England’s alterna- 
tive to treating Ireland as an equal was to treat her as 
an outlaw; the alternative to giving Ireland a place 
among the free peoples of the world was to give England 
a place among the terrorist tyrannies of the world. 
This was the choice in 1919; it is the choice to-day. 

Englishmen were thinking of anything but Ireland 
in 1918 and 1919; in 1918 they were thinking of the war, 
and in 1919 they were thinking of the peace. Conse- 
quently they did not follow closely what was happening 
in’ Ireland. They imagine now that the trouble in 
Treland began with an epidemic of murder and violence, 
and that all the hateful methods to which England his 
been driven are directed to putting down murder and 
violence. They do not understand that the quarrel 
between the Government and the Irish people is not 
a quarrel between a Government and murderers; it 
is something much deeper than that: it is a quarrel that 
began before any murders were committed, and would 
continue if murder ceased to-morrow, unless our 
Government changed its policy and substituted discus- 
sion for force. 

To make this clear let us take an illustration. 
Between 1912 and 1914 Sir Edward Carson organized 
a rebellion in Ulster; he set up a Provisional Govern- 
ment, established an Army, seized the Custom House at 
Larne, and imported arms from Germany. Suppose that 
the British Government had treated this movement as 
the British Government treated the Irish movement in 
1919; suppose that they had deported a few hundreds of 
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the leaders, made it a criminal offence to be connected 
with an Grange Lodge, sent children to prison for carry- 
ing Orange flags, or singing Orange songs; suppose, 
further, that they had sent soldiers and policemen to raid 
houses at night, terrifying women and children out of 
their wits, what would have happened? The Orangemen 
are not famous for offering the other cheek ; in a Belfast 
riot it is not only Orange heads that are broken. It is 
quite certain that if this had happened, if there had been 
thousands of Orangemen nursing the most bitter personal 
grievances, there would have been not less than fifteen 
‘ soldiers and policemen killed at the end of two years. 
Would the British people then have said, ‘“ Our Govern- 
ment is engaged in putting down a murder conspiracy ’’? 

The coercion of 1917, 1918, and 1919 was not 
directed against murder ; it was the coercion of a popular 
and national movement.* Sinn Fein was proclaimed as 
an unlawful association long before any policeman was 
murdered; the Gaelic League is not proclaimed on 
account of any connection with murder ; of the thousands 
of political prisoners who have been in and out of prison, 
none are suspected of any association with murder. Sinn 
Fein organized Ireland for self-government; she set up 
her Courts; she set up her police; almost all the County 
Councils of Ireland proclaimed their allegiance; the 
country, having to choose between Sinn Fein and British 
bayonets, chose Sinn Fein. The British Government, 
not yet confronted with the problem of violence, set itself 
to suppress this rival order, this rebel authority, this 
inconvenient will for self-determination. To do so it 
copied the plans of other Empires; it made its coercion 
much more severe; it broke up the Sinn Fein clubs; it 
raided houses at night, struck terror into women 
and children, arrested and deported men and boys for 
singing Irish songs, for speaking Irish, for carrying 
Irish flags, for collecting pennies for rebel prisoners. And 
the British Government that pursued this tormenting 
policy was at peace with the world, in no kind of danger, 
its enemy prostrate, free to choose its policy, and fresh 
from a war in which it had accepted the help of more 
than 100,000 Irishmen on the understanding that 
Ireland was to be set free. 


England then decided to abolish justice. This is no 
rhetorical phrase, it is the cold truth. For what do 
we mean by justice? We mean a system under 


which a man is arrested and tried by certain known forms 
of law; under which a man is punished for his own 
offences, and not for the offences of others; under which 
the citizen is not at the mercy of the policeman or the 
magistrate or the soldier, because strict limits are put 
on their power ; under which law and custom protect by 
their authority the rights of individuals and the peace 
of the community. The Government which abolishes this 
system abolishes justice ; the Government which abolishes 
justice plunges a society into a chaos of primitive 
passions. The Government thus answered Ireland’s 
demand by throwing Ireland into disorder. 


Irish VIOLENCE. 

About the campaign of violence, provoked by this 
policy, which began in 1919, two things have to be said. 
Murder is horrible. A policeman is walking down the 
road with a little girl at his side; a shot rings out and he 
falls dead. A house is thrown into mourning, and his 
children grow up with the memory of that calamity 
clouding their lives. The Englishman who is not grieved 
and moved is incapable of pity or anger. Moreover, the 
Englishman who thinks, as the writer thinks, that Ire- 
land is at this moment the victim of one of the greatest 
wrongs ever inflicted on a people, believes that murder 
has not helped but hindered her cause. But the man 
who will not face the facts, and explore the reasons, and 
grasp the truth that Ireland is living under conditions 
under which murder is inevitable, is failing in his first 
duty to his country. When once political coercion 
becomes acute and brutal the policeman who informs 
against political offenders is looked on as a traitor if he 
is an Irishman, as an enemy spy if he is not. One of 
our ambassadors has told the story of the meeting of 
the Austrian Cabinet after the murders at Sarajevo. 





*See “ Military Rule in Ireland,” by Erskine Childers, an English- 
man who has won fame as a writer, a soldier, and a student of 
politics. 





Every Minister, with one exception, said the same thing. 
‘* We can do what we like, for Europe will never come 
to the aid of a race of assassins.’’ The murders at Sara- 
jevo were horrible; the long series of murders which had 
preceded them were horrible; but Europe did not 
absolve Austria-Hungary, and the Austrian who could 
say nothing at that crisis except to accuse the critics of 
Austrian policy of encouraging murder, rendered to his 
country the kind of service that many Englishmen are 
rendering to-day to theirs. 

The second reflection is this. We have had 
many miserable chapters of coercion in Ireland. 
But there is this great difference between coercion 
now and coercion in the past. In the past there 
was always some Irish interest at stake. We coerced 
Ireland, or part of Ireland, for the protection of Irish 
landlords or Irish property. To say this is not to 
say that such coercion was just; it is enough to say on 
that head that coercion was followed in every case by a 
reluctant acknowledgment that the grievances that 
provoked disorder were serious and capable of redress 
by legislation. To-day there is no shadow of an Irish 
interest behind our bayonets. The policeman is killed, 
not because he is protecting the liberty or the property 
of any Irishman; he is killed because he is imposing 
British power. Irishmen of all parties joined in a 
great appeal to the Government last August to abandon 
coercion ; that never happened in the days of the least 
defensible coercion in the past. 

There was a danger in 1919 of an outbreak of 
agrarian crime. That danger was averted not by our 
policemen or our soldiers ; it was averted by those Courts 
of which Mr. Lloyd George boasts that he has driven 
them into the cellars. The Republican Courts have 
carried Ireland through an acute agrarian crisis; they 
have resettled 80,000 acres, and made and enforced 
awards which have restored peace in the most disturbed 
districts. Irish landlords may be seen in the Carlton Club 
or the Kildare Street Club who have been glad to sell 
part of their estates to satisfy the land hunger of their 
neighbors, knowing that they could get better terms 
from the Republican Courts than they could get, 
in the present state of the stock market, under the 
Government Acts. 

The policeman, the Black and Tan, the Auxiliary, 
the soldier are all in Ireland for one purpose only, and 
that purpose not an Irish purpose. It is a common sight 
in Ireland to see a police lorry, brandishing the Union 
Jack or trailing the Republican flag in the mud. That 
spectacle was seen in the streets of Cork last month, a few 
hours after six Irish rebels had been shot on the barrack 
square with the people of Cork praying on their knees. 
That insolence was a symbol. The lives of English 
soldiers and of English policemen, like the lives 
of Irish peasants and Irish workers, are forfeited to our 
love of mastery. If we want to know why 470 
men and women have died by violence in the last three 
months, and why boys in khaki are exposed every hour 
to danger which can bring no glory, that is the answer. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE STAGES OF THE TERROR. 


‘*To correct atrocity by injustice is to ignore the 
alphabet of statesmanship.’—Mr. Herbert Fisher. 

A PHILOSOPHER of the eighteenth century said that 
tyranny has so frightful an aspect that it steals over 
a people by stages. Something like this is true of 
Governments ; few of our Ministers would have planned 
outright to burn Irish towns, destroy Irish factories, and 
to adopt those methods of collective intimidation which 
one of them held up to the indignation of the world in 
the famous report on the Belgian atrocities. This 
astounding state of things has arisen because Ministers, 
starting with their faces in the wrong direction, have 
never had the courage to retrace their steps, and have 
thus gone from one act of injustice to another. 

To the statesman rebellion presents a problem of 
politics; to the soldier it presents a problem of force. 
To the statesman it is a challenge to the mind; to the 
soldier it is a challenge to the fist. Many statesmen, of 
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course, are soldiers in this sense, and some soldiers are 
statesmen. The greatest statesman at the time of the 
Chartist agitation was the soldier Napier ; no soldier was 
so little of a statesman in the Luddite agitation as 
Sidmouth. It would be generally agreed that Kitchener 
was a greater statesman in the last year of the South 
African War than the Ministers who rejected his advice. 
The term soldier is used for a type of mind which military 
training is apt to produce. As a rule the soldier makes 
a bad statesman, as he makes a bad judge, for he has 
a limited and special experience, he deals with men in 
a particular relationship; his methods are apt to be 
crude and impatient; he lives little in the open air of 
discussion ; generally in the artificial atmosphere where 
men give and take orders. 

The conventional soldier, then, regards rebellion «s 
he would regard mutiny, and he has often been thrown 
among tribes and races where the methods used for 
quelling mutiny are successful in quelling popular discon- 
tent. The man who is restoring order in the Sudan is in 
a different world from the man who is restoring order 
in the West Riding; if he brings the methods he applies 
in the Sudan to the West Riding the results will cer- 
tainly disappoint him, and, perhaps, they will stagger 
him. For there is all the difference in the world between 
a community in which collective punishment still has 
a look of justice and one in which it is seen for the 
monster that it is. 

Our Ministers have treated the Irish problem in this 
spirit. The best description that has been given of their 
policy was given by a French journalist after a tour 
through Ireland. He said that the British Government 
was trying to subdue a people, as intelligent as any in 
Europe, by the means that European Governments use 
for the correction of Berbers. Where a Peel, or a Glad- 
stone, or a Morley, or a Campbell-Bannerman would 
have seen a crisis calling for statesmanship, they saw only 
a crisis calling for force. The Lord Chancellor used 
a phrase that should have sent a shudder down the back 
of every Englishman with a sense of history ; he talked of 
the Government’s policy as “ the reconquest of Treland.”’ 


Force Propucrs VIOLENCE. 

The use of force had im Ireland the effect it has 
everywhere among high-spirited peoples ; it strengthened 
the ranks of Sinn Fein (at the County Council elections 
last year Sinn Fein did better than at the General Elec- 
tion of 1918), and it provoked violence and crime. Thus, 
after trying to crush the spirit of Republicanism by 
force in 1919, the Government found themselves con- 
fronted with a new problem: the problem of active 
rebellion; for throughout the year 1920 there was 
a terrible increase in murder, and guerilla warfare began 
on a serious scale. It was just to prevent this danger in 
1829 that Wellington conceded Catholic Emancipation, 
dishelieving in it as a measure, but preferring it to the 
greater risk that England would run in refusing it. 

It would seem extraordinary that any men of 
education and judgment could have failed to foresee this 
result. If in every English village it was a common 
practice to sweep boys into prisons for offences that none 
of their fellows thought wrong: if the mere assertion or 
exercise of their rights as free men entailed this penalty ; 
if meetings, games, concerts, songs, and the use of their 
language were forbidden; would it not happen that in 
every village there would be Englishmen nursing pas- 
sionate grievances against the men who informed against 
this or that boy, who brought this or that village 
favorite into prison? Let an Englishman throw 
his mind back to the old poaching days a century 
ago. No villager thought poaching a crime; no 
villager would have given up a_ poacher; the 
interests of the preserving landlord were not protected 
by the village constable, who was frequently a poacher 
himself; they were protected by the gamekeepers, who 
were regarded by the villagers very much as the constable 
is regarded in Ireland, and whose heads the villagers 
gladly broke whenever they got a chance in an encounter 
in the woods. The landlords in Parliament behaved just 
as our Ministers behaved : they stiffened the oppression of 
the village. With what result? Poaching increased, 
violence increased, the wounding and killing of game 





keepers increased. It was not until the poaching laws 
were relaxed that disorder and crime abated. 

Ministers were thus face to face in 1920 with 
a problem created by their use of force. Some of them 
were, by nature and tradition, men who believed in force 


as a sovereign remedy, for there is a strong and persistent 
Prussian element in every nation. They said to each 


other, “ What is wrong is not that we have used force, 
but that, we have not had enough of it.’’ Others, to 
whom human affairs do not naturally present an aspect 
quite so simple as this, were assured and persuaded them- 
selves that there were a very few people at the bottom 
of all the trouble, and that if the euthorities were given 
extraordinary powers for a short time, these disturbing 
elements would disappear. Just as the landlords could 
not believe that their peasants were burning hayricks in 
1830 because they were driven by hunger and wrong, so 
these politicians could not believe that the Ireland on 
whom they had laid this exasperating hand was showing 
her resentment. , 


Ministers DrecIDE ON REVOLUTION. 

Faced with this problem, Ministers had either to go 
forward or go back. To go back meant negotiation; to 
go forward meant revolution, for it meant the abolition 
of law. Irishmen of all parties urged them to go back ; 
the Prussians among their advisers urged them to go 
forward. And being badly served by the large force of 
spies who were now in active and mischievous employ- 
ment in Ireland, those who disliked government by 
revolutionary methods were tempted to believe that it 
would not take much lawlessness to produce the desired 
effect on the Irish people. In this spirit they proceeded, 
and in a few months they had brought English govern- 
ment to a revolution, of a character that our fathers 
escaped even in the Luddite and Chartist panics, 
a revolution of which the consequences were soon felt in 
every part of the Empire. 

Order is maintained and civil rights protected under 
the British flag by an elaborate system of law, and by 
the discipline of the services that administer justice and 
preserve the public peace. In those parts of the Empire 
that govern themselves this system, as a result of 
struggles that go back to Magna Carta, is highly 
developed ; in India and the East, as a result of the work 
of statesmen and jurists going back to the days of 
Hastings and Cornwallis, it is so well established that 
vast populations have lived under the rule of white men 
with only rare instances of disorder or scandal. It was 
this system that the Government abolished in 1920 
because it regarded revolution as a lesser evil than the 
alternative of negotiation. 

The independence of the Courts was destroyed by 
the act passed in the summer, known as the Restoration 
of Order Act (August, 1920). This act should have been 
called the Disfranchisement of Ireland Act, for it put 
Treland outside the circle of British custom. It withdrew 
from the Irish people every right that prevents the 
soldier and policeman from becoming in England what 
they became in Germany. It made it an offence punish- 
able with indefinite imprisonment to belong to the chief 
Irish organizations, and it put the Courts in which men 
were tried for such offences in the hands of the officers 
of an army of occupation, dependent on the executive of 
the day. The judge, as his office is understood in this 
country, was put on one.side. From the first step of 
abolishing justice the Government had passed to the 
second of abolishing the rule of law and substituting the 
rule of persons. The act was followed by a steady increase 
of crime. 

The attack on the second guarantee of liberty and 
justice was more startling. Every year for generations 
we have sent to India and the East Englishmen whose 
task it has been to act as administrators, magistrates, 
and policemen. That these men have maintained a very 
high standard of personal conduct is universally 
admitted. Great care is taken with their selection and 
training, and each man inherits a tradition which has 
won for the service the respect of the world. If those 
standards had been lax no laws and no army could have 
preserved the British Empire in the East. 

This tradition of an orderly, responsible, and well- 
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disciplined service is so much in the blood of our govern- 
ing class that the second step which Ministers took last 
vear in Ireland is almost incredible. They removed from 
Ireland the second guarantee on which order reposes 
wherever the British flag flies: a guarantee on which the 
lives of men depend in countries where law and public 
opinion stand in no very explicit relation to each other. 
They introduced a police force free from every one of the 
restraints that the wisdom of our ancestors introduced 
into the services that rule our Empire. At what 
moment this departure was adopted deliberately it is 
difficult to say. In the winter of 1919-1920 the R.I.C. 
began to melt away. By the end of 1919 some fifteen 
members of the force had been murdered ; many feared 
this fate; many who had been content to serve under 
normal conditions refused te serve when their country 
was on one side and the British Government on the other. 
As coercion increased murders increased, for the police- 
men who had done inte!ligeace work were the victims of 
the revenge that inspired the friends of the victims of 
coercion. And the spirit of revenge finds in every country 
and in every movement men who are vindictive and cruel, 
and it makes men vindictive and cruel. Ministers met 
this difficulty by introducing Englishmen for temporary 
service, and therefore earning no pension. The R.I.C. is 


not under military discipline, but dismissal, when it | 


involves loss of pension, is an effective punishment. 
Ministers now introduced Englishmen, for whom 
dismissal involved no such loss. 

In the summer of 1920 a further and still graver 
experiment of this kind was made. Ministers enlisted a 
force known as the Auxiliary Force, composed of ex- 
officers. This force, 1,500 strong, differs from any force 
ever raised by a British Government for a political task : 
its members have had no special training, they are 
influenced by no corporate tradition, they are chosen by 
advertisement, they are under no military discipline, and 
they earn no pension. Thus Ireland was put at the 
merey of large bodies of English policemen, living under 
conditions calculated to bring out all the worst qualities 
of human nature, for these men are regarded by the 
Irish as the Germans were regarded by the Belgians; the 
moral sense of the community has therefore no influence 
on them, and their power is limited neither by law nor 
discipline. They can raid any house, arrest any man, 
and examine any prisoner as often as they like, in secret, 
by such methods as they please. If they kill or torture 
a man or woman they do not answer to any civil court, 
nor can they be punished by any civil judge or 
magistrate. 

This would have been in any case an astonishing 
proceeding. The circumstances in which Ministers 
decided upon it gave it a clear and terrible meaning. 
For some months there had been a succession of unofficial 
reprisals on the part of soldiers and policemen. Town 
after town had been sacked ; men murdered in their beds. 
Ministers who introduced such a force as this into 
a country where disorder of this kind was becoming 
common could have had no doubt of the result. 
They could only have taken this step because they 
meant to repeat the experiment of the Viceroy of 
1797, who wrote: “If the urgency of the case 
demands a conduct beyond that which can be sanctioned 
by the law, the General has orders from me not 
to suffer the cause of justice to be frustrated by the 
delicacy which might have actuated the magistracy.’’ 
Reprisals increased in number, and became more scan- 
dalous in character: the Government refused either to 
punish them or to allow inquiry to be made into them, 
thus making it clear to their police force that these pro- 
ceedings had their countenance. And as discipline is the 
protection of a force from its worst elements, this conduct 
on the part of the Government put the men of honorable 
character at the mercy of any rascal who wanted to loot. 
The depredations of this force have reduced Ireland to 
such a condition that America is preparing to relieve 
her distress as we relieve the distress of devastated 
France, but anybody who knows Ireland knows that the 
material destruction is small part of the havoc caused 
by the Government’s decision, in Bacon’s words, to “ put 
the law out of office.’’ Thus Ministers, after depriving 
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the Irish people of the protection of law, abolished discip- 
line in the armed force to whose power they had made 
the Irish people subject. If they had_ substituted 
Tartar rule for British rule, they would not have effected 
a more sweeping revolution in principle. By three stages 
they had extinguished, first justice, then law, and finally 
order. 

Revolution is a more terribie weapon in the hands of 
a Government than it is in the hands of a people. Lenin 
has shown that in Russia; Mr. Lloyd George has shown 
it in Ireland. This policy produced the inevitable 
answer. The I.R.A. grew in strength, guerilla warfare 
increased, the men who regarded themselves as defend- 
ing their country against this oppression became more 
daring and more ruthless. 

The Government replied in December by introduc- 
ing martial law, and setting up a code of punishment to 
which no parallel can be found since the days of Judge 
Jeffreys. It was made a crime punishable with death to 
shelter a rebel, so that father or mother could be hung 
for giving bread and water toa fugitive son. Within two 
months men and boys were being shot in batches for 
possessing revolvers or taking part in ambushes. 
Collective punishment, so fiercely condemned by English- 
men when adopted in other countries, was adopted 
as the official practice. And this last effort of force 
was followed, like every other, by a terrible increase in 
crime and disorder. For two years Ministers 
had pursued a policy, step by step, of which this 
at least cannot be disputed, that if it is a wise policy, 
then Prussia was wiser than England, Turkey was wiser 
than Prussia, and the Englishmen who died in Flanders 
or the East died, like Cavaliers, for a mistaken 
sentiment. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TERROR IN REAL LIFE. 

A BisHop, speaking out against reprisals the other day, 
used the expression, “ The sword of justice must be sharp, 
but let it be clean.’’ The use of such an expression shows 
how difficult it is for Englishmen at home to understand 
what is happening in Ireland. 

Let us suppose that a foreigner is visiting Lreland. 
As his train travels into the dusk, he sees women and 
children collecting in the fields. ‘Is there some Irish 
ceremony,’’ he asks, ‘‘ which brings these people from 
their homes?’’ “ No,’’ he is told, “ these are women and 
children who dare not sleep in their beds, because the 
police may raid their houses, and they do not think their 
lives are safe.’”’ Next morning he walks down the 
principal street of a little town and his eye catches a pro- 
clamation. Certain persons are named, and it is declared 
that they will be punished if any ambush or attack on 
armed forces takes place within a radius of so many miles, 
and that the whole District Council will be arrested if the 
notice is removed. He sees a number of burnt houses and 
a burnt factory or burnt haystacks, and he asks about 
them. He is told that one house was burnt by the police 
because the owner used Irish on his sign-board. Others 
have been burnt by the police in what are called 
unauthorized reprisals. Others again have been burnt 
by order of the military government in revenge for an 
ambush in the neighborhood. He sees a number of 
youths collected in the square holding their hands up, 
while a group of Auxiliary Police search their pockets, 
incidentally giving them from time to time a cuff in the 
face and throwing out insulting remarks about the Po 
or de Valera. He asks if this is a regalar form of ae. 9 
ment under the British flag, and what crime these men 
have committed. He is told this is known as a military 
hold-up, that these are surly, ill-conditioned Irishmen, 
and that the Auxiliary Police are making good loyalists 
of them. There is a stir in the street and a lorry passes 
carrying soldiers with rifles at the ready, followed by 
a motor car with officers, followed in its turn bv 
a machine gun; his neighbors tell him that theso cfficers 
are to hold a Court-Martial in the Barracks. By a 
piece of luck he obtains admission, and he finds that the 
prisoner 1s a woman. “Who is she?” “She is the 
Vice-Chairman of the County Council.’”’ ‘Is she being 
tried for murder, or for possessing arms? ’’ ‘‘ No, she is 
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being tried for summoning a meeting of the County 
Council.’’ “Ts that an offence, then, in Ireland?’’ 
“ Yes, because this County Council has proclaimed itself 
Republican.” : 
In the course of his stay in Ireland, the Mayor and 
the ex-Mayor of an important town, the leading 
Republicans of their district, are murdered, They had 
often been raided and threatened by the police, and at 
one time Republican Volunteers had guarded their 
houses at night. There is no doubt in the district that 
they have been murdered by the police. ‘‘ The 
Coroner,’’ he observes, “will hold an inquest.’’ ‘“ Oh, 
no,” he is told, ‘‘ the Coroner is not allowed to hold an 
inquest. An inquest was held on the murdered 
Lord Mayor of Cork last year, and a verdict was 
returned charging the police with the murder; this 
happened in a good many similar cases, and the Govern- 
ment then abolished Coroners’ inquests.’’ “Is there no 
inquiry, then, when a man is killed?’’ “ Yes, there is 
an inquiry, but it is not conducted by civilians, it is 
conducted by English soldiers, in some cases by a mixed 
Court of soldiers and policemen.’”’ ‘‘ Have Jrishmen 
confidence in a Court representing the armed forces of 
the Crown?’’ ‘‘ The relations of the murdered men 
often .refuse to give evidence, on the ground that 
the Court is not impartial, and it is significant that the 
Lord Chief Justice congratulated a woman the other day, 
when a civil Court was assessing damages, on her 
courage in giving evidence that was obnoxious to those 
forces.”’ 
The traveller notices-almost every day that an Irish- 
man is shot, “ attempting to escape.’’ ‘‘ Who are these 
Irishmen?’’ he ask. “ Are they murderers or violent 
criminals? Who arrests them? What happens to them 
after their arrest?’’ ‘‘ Any man,”’ he is told, ‘‘ may he 
arrested at the discretion of any policeman. One man 
is arrested for speaking Irish; another for refusing to 
swear allegiance to the King; another for refusing to 
say where his brother or his son is; another for having 
a book of Irish poems in his pocket.; another for putting 
his hands in his pockets, or for whistling defiantly ; 
another for showing his respect to the funeral of a dead 
Volunteer, by shutting his shop; another for an offence 
now punishable with death, the offence of giving bread 
and water to a rebel son.’’ “ What happens to your 
arrested Irishman? Is he taken to prison, formally 
charged with an offence, allowed legal advice and 
cautioned not to make any statement without reflecting 
that it may be used against him?’’ ‘Oh, dear no. He 
is taken to the Police Barracks, no charge is brought 
against him, he has no legal adviser. He is examined by 
an officer whose business it is to wring all the informa- 
tion he can out of him.* He may be kept in prison 
untried for weeks or even months, and brought out 
repeatedly for further examination in the hope that he 
may prove less stubborn.’’ “ Who are the men who have 
this tremendous power, a power conferred on nobody 
by English procedure? Are they specially trained? ”’ 
“No, they are ex-officers, enlisted by advertisement, 
without any legal training at all.’’ “I suppose, at 
least, they belong to a service with very strict rules, and 
a strong controlling tradition of personal conduct, and 
that they have pension rights which they are liable to 
lose on dismissal?’’ “Far from it; there are no tradi- 
tions, they are not under military discipline, and 
as they have no pension rights and are engaged 
only for a year, they stand to lose little by dismissal. 
Thirteen of them watched the cold-blooded murder of 
two Irishmen the other day, and Sir Hamar Greenwood 
said they had done nothing to deserve punishment.” 
“What, then, is there to protect men under examination 
from serious ill-usage?’’ ‘‘ Nothing. Men who have 
been examined have made affidavits in more than one 
case to the effect that they have been flogged and 
tortured.”’ 

Our traveller next finds himself in Dublin and notices 
a lorry passing, with one unarmed, elderly, military- 
looking man sitting among a number of armed soldiers. 
“Who is that?’’ he asks. ‘Is he an Irishman who 
takes his ‘pleasure in this curious way?’’ ‘‘ No, he is 


*Each Auxiliary Company of the R.1.C. has an Intelligence Officer. 

















an Irishman well known to everybody, for he commanded 
the Connaught Rangers in the South African war, and 

distinguished himself by his bravery at Colenso. He 

lives here in Dublin, and he was foolish enough to write 

to the papers to protest against the practice, which is 

now common here, of taking hostages on lorries. That 

is why he is now travelling as a hostage himself.’’ 

Cork naturally attracts our visitor, as there has 
been a good deal in the newspapers of his country about 
the burning of its buildings. ‘‘ Who burnt these 
buildings? ’’ he says. ‘‘ The Auxiliary Police.’ ‘‘ Is 
there any secret about it?’’ ‘‘ No, the men who did 
it are now at another station, not far off; they boast 
of it, and wear little corks in their caps as a badge.”’ 
‘“ Was there an inquiry held by Irish judges or Irish 
magistrates?’’ ‘‘ No, there was an inquiry held by 
General Strickland.’’ ‘‘ Has the Report of that inquiry 
been published? ’’ ‘‘ No, it has not even been seen by 
all the members of the Cabinet.’’ ‘‘ Who is General 
Strickland?’’ ‘‘ He is a soldier who sits on the crest 
there and rules over Cork. At his order, official reprisals 
are carried out, and rebels are shot. He rules over 
everybody except the Auxiliary Police.’’ ‘‘ All govern- 
ment and justice in this Ireland seem to be in the hands 
of Englishmen. Where are the chief representative 
Irishmen? Where, for cxample, are their Members of 
Parliament? ’’ ‘‘ Thirty of them are in gaol, most of the 
others are fugitives.’’ ‘‘ Where are the chief local 
leaders?’’ ‘‘ Most of them are ‘on the run.’ ” 
‘‘ What is the meaning of that phrase? ’’ ‘‘ You may 
remember that Captain Guest said the other day that 
the Government meant to hunt every sympathizer with 
Sinn Fein out of Ireland, recalling, no doubt, Browning’s 
lines about the Italian hunted by the bloodhounds of 
Austria. You will understand, consequently, that the 
number of men being hunted is considerable. But the 
phrase is used not only of a man who fears arrest, it is 
used also of a man who does not sleep at home because 
he is afraid of being murdered by the Crown forces. For 
example, there are men taking part in the work of public 
bodies by day who do not sleep at home at night. The 
Mayor of Limerick, who was murdered the other day, was 
on the run for some months.”’ 

‘* Where are the Irish Judges? ’’ ‘‘ They have no 
control over criminal jurisdiction. They were able in one 
case to express an opinion on the conduct of these English 
military Courts, for a case in which a man had been 
sentenced to death by a Court-Martial came before the 
Judges of the King’s Bench. They held that the power 
of the military authorities was absolute, but they exposed 
what they described as a very serious irregularity in the 
conduct of this Court.’’ ‘‘ I suppose these military 
Courts are bound by rules?’’ ‘‘ There are rules, but 
the military authorities can dispense with them when 
they please. For example, there is a rule that the 
prisoner must be present when the summary of evidence 
is taken. The other day it was proved that two of the 
prisoners had not been present, but the General 
commanding ‘ issued a special certificate dispensing with 
that procedure, and stating that it was inexpedient to 
observe the rules indicated.’ ’’* 

‘““ Who are the I.R.A.?’’ ‘‘ They are an army of 
young Irishmen who have taken up arms against the 
Government, and who supply themselves with arms and 
ammunition by raiding barracks or by ambushing the 
forces of the Crown.’’ ‘‘ What happens to them when 
they are caught?’’ ‘‘ They ara executed.’’ ‘‘ Are they 
men who have been bred in some implacable school of 
hatred for Great Britain? ’’ ‘‘ On the contrary, many 
of them were fighting two or three years ago under the 
British flag. One of these ex-soldiers was shot the other 
morning at Cork. Another who died the other day had 
enlisted at fifteen and fought in Gallipoli.’ ‘‘ Are 
these severe methods restoring order?’’ “Far from 
it, for Ireland is so odd a country that violence 
does not produce order. Murder increases every day— 
murder of Irishmen by policemen, by Sinn Feiners 
of policemen and of spies and informers, and 
unhappy Irishmen who have yielded to the tempta- 
tion of fear or gain. The more lawless Government 
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becomes the more lawless Ireland becomes.’’ ‘‘ What, 
then, will be the end of all this violence? ”’ - The 
logical climax of all this policy has been well described 


by the Unionist Member for East Islington in a letter- 


to the ‘ Times’; he said, after visiting Cork, that the 
only end to it would be the extermination of the youth 
of Ireland.”’ 

Would our traveller go back to France, or Italy, or 
America, and say, ‘‘ What I have seen in Ireland is 
British justice. ‘Tere or there it has lost some of its 
polish or brightness, still, it is British justice, the justice 
that Europe associates with Magna Carta, Habeas 
Corpus, the Petition of Right, and the Independence of 
the Judges’’? Kerensky was speaking at a meeting in 
London about the Bolsheviks, and somebody said they 
were democrats. ‘‘ If it is democracy,”’ he answered, 
‘*to banish your opponents, to suppress all meetings 
and newspapers, and to lock up people who disagree with 
you without trial, by what signs do you ask me to 
recognize tyranny? ’’ Would not our traveller answer 
in a similar spirit, ‘« Tf what I have seen in Ireland is 
British justice, how am I to distinguish the rule of 
violent and arbitrary power? ”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ISSUE. 
Wuo can believe that a contest of which these are the 
methods, the spirit, the circumstances, the results, is 
a contest between justice and crime, between order and 
outrage, between law and anarchy? Nobody, certainly, 
who has been in Ireland; nobody who pictures the scene 
when rebels go to their dooin with a city on its knees in 
prayer; nobody who will merely be at the trouble of 
reading the questions put to Sir Hamar Greenwood and 
the answers he gives to them. Ireland is in disorder, 
but disorder is one of the arts of government. For the 
British Government seeks one thing from Ireland, sub- 
inission ; it has one method, terror. To this devil’s task 
has the British people, once the ambassador of liberal 
ideas in the world, been degraded by the cowardice of 
some Ministers, the wilful choice of others. 

One thing only matters to a terrorist Government: 
that men should tremble at its voice. To secure this 
object it puts on one side every obstacle in its path— 
justice, custom, legality, religion, shame. And when 
you see a small nation holding out against such odds as 
these you can sum up its resources in one word, self- 
respect. It is at the self-respect of its victim that 
terrorism aims; it strikes at the public life of a people; 
at its private virtues; at the honor of every form of 
comradeship, at the affection and the chivalry that bind 
father to son, or friend to friend. Our terrorism flies 
the same flag as every other; it wears the same mask; it 
uses the same weapons of fear and pain. Its ruthlessness 
is to be seen in the faces of an Irish village, over which 
famine and terror cast their shadows. In many parts of 
Ireland children are dying tc-day from want of medical 
care because the Government punish public bodies by 
taking all their resources in payment for the disorder 
which its policy has caused. Ministers who attack these 
public bodies put every slight they can on religion, send- 
ing their soldiers and policemen to break into funeral 
services. They attack, one after another, all the associa- 
tions in which men unite for public work. They began 
with the trade unions; in the winter they attacked the 
doctors ; now it is the turn of the lawyers. The ‘‘ British 
Medical Journal ’’ has protested against the order calling 
on the doctors and surgeons of the Irish hospitals to 
disclose their secrets to the police, degrading the priests 
of the service that man houors most, whose task it is to 
heal, to become the menials of the trade that man despises 
most, whose business it is to betray. What again do 
English lawyers think of the conduct of a Government 
which raids the chambers and offices of the lawyers who 
are defending its victims at courts-martial? What would 
Romilly, or Brougham, or Denman, or Erskine, have 
said if Sidmouth had dared to send his creatures to seize 
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the briefs of the lawyers wa> defended Henry Hunt, or 
the Luddite rioters, or the victims of Oliver the Spy! 
So shameless are the methods of an oppression which has 
to stake everything on force. For terrorism has but one 
object : to destroy every bond of honor and substitute the 
bond of fear; to destroy the motive by which men serve 
their fellows and substitute the motive by which slaves 
serve their lords; for only thus can it destroy the self. 
respect of a people and substitute the dread of power, 
That is why Sir Hamar Greenwood prints his “ Weekly 
Summary ’’; that is why Irishmen’s shops are burnt if 
they have Irish inscriptions; that is why their churches 
are invaded during Mass; that is why the Republican flag 
is dragged in the mud; that is why the death of Lord 
Mayor MacSwiney and the grief of his widow were held 
up to public derision in the ribald pages of Sir Hamar 
Greenwood’s print. For to crush the spirit of Ireland it is 
not enough to hang her sons, to burn her cities, and lay 
waste her homes; it is necessary to insult her religion, her 
history, her language, her leaders, her mourners, her dead. 
Last autumn it looked as if an escape had been 
found from this devil’s cage. Ministers were on the point 
of negotiating with Ireland’s representatives. Th 
drew back at the last moment, for some of them insisted 
that Ireland must disarm. So closely does history repeat 
itself, so obscure are its plainest lessons to men with 
Prussian minds. In March, 1901, Kitchener could have 
made peace in South Africa if the Ministers of the day 
had been ready to accept his advice and to treat with the 


’ Boers on his terms; he wished to grant an amnesty and to 


leave their arms to the Boers. The Ministers of the day 
rejected his advice, and the war continued for another 
fifteen months. At the peave which was made in June, 
1902, the terms that Kitchener had urged were granted, 
and one of the signatories was Schalk Burger, who had 
been banished by proclamation, of whom Mr. Chamber- 
lain had said that the British Government could not 
allow him to live in South Africa after the war. What, 
then, was responsible for these fifteen months of useless 
slaughter? Mr. Prodrick’s letter gives the answer: “Is 
it not likely that with one more turn of the military 
screw, they will bo ready for submission? ’’ (Arthur’s 
‘ Life of Kitchener,’’ ii. 26.) How much are we staking 
now in life, happiness, security, credit with the world 
to-day, credit with the world that will read of these events 
when we are dead, on ‘‘ one more turn of the military 
screw ’’? 

The writer asked an Irish Bishop, well known for 
the moderation of his views, whether the spirit of Ireland 
was breaking under this fierce grasp. The Bishop 
replied: “ The other day a chaplain went to a prisoner 
to tell him that his brother had been put to death that 
morning. ‘How did he die?’ ‘He died bravely for 
Treland.’ ‘Then I am happy.’ That,’’ said the Bishop, 
“is the spirit of the women whom I have to comfort, 
women whose sons are fugitives, or prisoners, or dead. 
‘We are proud to give him to Ireland.’’’ Men and 
women, living in poverty, their lives bounded by the 
narrow horizons of daily work and daily want, speak with 
a light on their faces of this sacrifice. “Let us all 
perish that the Ireland of our children may be free.” 
The mother of a boy who had been shot as a rebel 
declared last week: “I am proud to have reared him; 
prouder that he died for Ireland.’’ By these words she 
was tempting punishment, for men are expiating such 
language to-day in Irish prisons. Nobody can move 
about in Ireland without becoming conscious of this 
spirit. It is to be seen, amid all the strain and sorrow of 
this wearing life, in the eyes of the people, in the way 
they walk, in their whole bearing and temper. They 
have learned, if no one else has learned, what Seneca 
meant. ‘Non quid sed quemadmodum feras, interest.” 
“It is not what you have to bear, but how you bear it, 
that matters.’’ “This is a tragedy,’’ said an Irishman 
to the writer, “but it is your tragedy, not ours.’’ He 
spoke the truth. Over our injustice brood the lengthen- 


ing shadows of despair ; over Ireland’s misery there steals 
the distant dawn. 
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